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TRENDS  AND  PR0BL3v'S  AS  REVEALED  THROUGH 
HIGH  SCHOOL  EVALUATIONS  OF  1939-40 


Introduction 

During  the  past  year  tv/enty-nine  secondary  schools  were  evaluated.   This  report 
deals  only  with  those  schools  which  include  in  their  enrollment,  pupils  in 
grades  ten  to  twelve.  Visiting  Committees,  making  evaluations  were  composed  of 
school  superintendents,  secondary  and  elementary  school  principals,  secondary 
school  teachers,  faculty  members  of  institutions  of  higher  learning,  members  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  and  also  a  few  laymen.   Because  of  the  variety 
of  points  of  view  represented  on  the  committees,  the  findings  have  an  increased 
value , 

As  the  areas  which  receive  rxiajor  consideration  in  an  evaluation  are  the  instruc- 
tional program,  pupil  activities,  library  service  and  guidance,  this  report  will 
be  confined  to  a  brief  consideration  of  each  one  of  these. 

Instructional  Program 

In  the  instructional  program.  Visiting  Committees  have  evaluated  the  work  in  the 
fields  of  English,  Latin,  Modern  Languages,  Mathematics,  Science,  Social  Studies, 
Music,  Art,  Industrial  Arts,  Homeniaking,  Agriculture,  Business  Education,  and 
Health  and  Physical  Education,  Each  one  of  these  fields  will  be  considered 
separately  in  the  following  pages. 

English 

In  practically  every  school,  departmental  coordination  is  needed  in  English, 
Teachers  are  working  too  independently  which  in  turn  prevents  a  concerted  attack 
on  the  problems  of  pupil  needs  and  habit  forming  activities  in  speech  and  writing. 
The  problem  of  coordination  does  not  end  with  the  English  teachers  for  there  is 
a  definite  need  in  every  school  for  the  establishment  of  "tool"  requirements  or 
standards  for  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue  in  other  classrooms  and  activities. 
This  united  front  on  the  part  of  all  the  teachers  of  a  school  is  recognized  as  a 
serious  problem  and  many  attempts  are  being  made  to  develop  effective  procedures 
in  solving  it. 

Remedial  work  in  reading,  spelling  and  writing  (composition)  is  occupying  the 
attention  of  nearly  every  high  school  English  faculty  at  the  present  time.   It 
is  nov/  recognized  that  the  elementary  school  is  unable  to  develop  in  pupils 
sufficient  mastery  of  reading  techniques  to  handle  high  school  curriculum 
materials.  Remedial  reading  for  the  pupils  with  less  ability  and  the  improve- 
ment of  techniques  for  pupils  of  all  intellectual  levels  are  beginning  to  receive 
emphasis.   The  remedial  English  program  will  become  gradually  more  effective  as 
teachers  are  being  better  prepared  and  more  appropriate  instructional  materials 
are  made  available  for  the  job  to  be  done, 

"Practice  in  speech"  is  now  effectively  organized  for  a  few  pupils  but  this 
element  needs  a  great  deal  of  extension  if  the  habits  of  correct  usage  are  to  be 
the  outcome.   In  a  few  schools,  English  teachers  are  beginning  to  assume  responsi^- 
bilitj'-  for  assistance  in  the  program  of  library  instruction,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  Visiting  Cornmittees,  this  should  be  greatly  increased. 
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The  program  in  literature  is  still  too  much  dominated  by  required  meticulous 
reading  of  a  few  selected  classics.   In  a  few  schools,  and  this  is  a  trend, 
successful  attempts  are  being  made  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  reading 
interests  of  pupils.   In  a  few  schools  complete  records  of  books  read  are  kept 
by  pupils  themselves  under  the  supervision  of  English  teachers.   This  procedure 
has  been  repeatedly  recommended  for  extension  as  it  centers  the  attention  of 
teachers  on  an  effective  phase  of  guidance. 

Ability  groupings  on  the  basis  of  purpose  or  need  in  English  have  received 
consideration  in  many  schools.   The  least  defensible  situation  is  found  in  the 
school  where  these  groupings  have  been  employed  as  a  means  vcithout  significantly 
modifying  the  content  of  offerings  to  suit  the  pupils  in  the  groups  so  organized. 

Every  school  has  been  urged  to  provide  a  variety  of  opportunities  for  practical 
and  creative  writing.  Many  excellent  school  newspapers  and  magazines  have  been 
found.  A  few  schools  have  been  found  that  have  not  encouraged  school  publica- 
tions while  others  have  been  advised  to  provide  additional  opportunities  in  this 
activity. 

The  problem  of  measuring  results  in  English  instruction  is  difficult.   It  has 
been  found  on  several  occasions  that  a  school  offering  a  narrow,  intensive 
prograjn  may  show  superior  results  as  measured  by  standard  tests.   In  the  opinion 
of  the  Visiting  Committees  many  important  values  in  English  courses  have  been 
overlooked  or  under emphasized  because  of  a  very  narrow  program  in  gramm.ar  and 
literature. 


Latin 

Latin  instruction  in  the  majority  of  high  schools  varies  little  in  that  great 
emphasis  is  placed  on  pronunciation,  translation  and  vocabulary  drill.   In  the 
better  programs,  emphasis  on  English  derivatives  is  found.   In  one  large  school 
a  modified  program  was  found  for  a  class  of  girls  preparing  to  enter  the  field 
of  nursing.   This  has  been  encouraged  as  a  defensible  trend.   Visiting  Committees 
have  not  looked  with  favor  on  modification  of  Latin  courses  for  lower  groups  as 
measured  by  scholastic  aptitude  tests,  believing  that  guidance  toward  other 
courses  more  suited  to  the  needs  of  these  pupils  is  to  be  desired.   Scrapbooks, 
posters  and  other  illustrative  materials  of  this  type,  prepared  by  pupils,  have 
been  challenged  as  "busy"  work  of  not  more  than  sixth  grade  level.   However, 
some  work  dealing  with  comparative  civilizations  and  requiring  research  and 
correlation  with  other  fields  for  the  text  material  of  such  scrapbooks  have 
been  considered  vmrthwhile,  by  the  committees,  for  high  school  pupils.   The 
enrollment  in  Latin  has  been  kept  fairly  viell  controlled  so  that  there  is  not  a 
serious  overemphasis  in  a  large  percentage  of  the  high  schools.  Overemphasis 
does  occur  in  small  rural  high  schools  where  the  amount  of  offerings  is  inferior. 
This  is  one  of  the  problems  of  redirection  in  the  small  school. 


Modern  Language 

In  the  modern  language  field  several  weaknesses  have  been  found.   Some  teachers 
are  not  equipped  to  speak  the  language  fluently  and  correctly  which  prevents  an 
easy  use  of  the  vernacular  and  the  direct  method  in  teaching.  Visiting 
Committees  have  found  a  lack  of  realia  in  the  classrooms.   Pupils  do  not  have 
enough  practice  in  speaking  and  reading  the  language.   An  increased  use  of 
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dramatics,  conversation  and  nev;s  sheets  in  the  language  have  been  recommended. 
Simple  reading  materials  are  lacking  in  many   schools.   In  two  large  schools  the 
enrollments  are  thought  to  be  excessive  as  nearly  one-third  of  the  pupils  are 
electing  modern  languages.   Pressure  groups  have  succeeded  in  causing  instruction 
to  be  established  in  certain  languages. 

Illustrative  materials  and  visual  aids  have  been  recommended  in  many  schools  for 
modern  language  instruction.  llVhile  the  above  statements  are  critical,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  not  all  of  the  weaknesses  are  found  in  any  one  school. 


Mathematics 

The  mathematics  program  has  been  briefly  evaluated  by  Visiting  Committees  as 
average,  below  average  or  superior  without  a  great  deal  of  constructive  criticism. 
The  program  in  some  schools  has  consisted  of  the  usual  offering  of  Algebra,  Plane 
Geometry,  Advanced  Algebra,  with  Solid  Geometry  and  Plane  Trigonometry  as  the 
final  unit.   Some  combinations  of  commercial  arithmetic  and  junior  business 
training  are  offered  in  all  but  two  of  the  twenty-five  schools.   A  subject  under 
the  name  of  general  mathematics,  practical  or  vocational  mathematics  is  offered 
in  some  schools.   The  trend  indicates  that  a  general  program  is  developing  to 
parallel  the  older  academic  offerings.  Methods  of  instruction  in  mathematics 
have  been  acceptable  in  every  school.   The  growing  frontier  in  mathematics  is 
found  in  the  general  or  practical  courses  that  are  being  introduced  to  develop 
"quantitative  literacy"  through  emphasis  in  other  areas  of  the  high  school  pro- 
gram.  In  general  mathematics  emphasis  is  beginning  on  vocations,  home  planning, 
every  day  business,  graphs,  elementary  statistics  and  other  utilitarian  areas. 
This  trend  takes  the  subject  of  mathematics  out  of  the  abstract  and  makes  it 
a  useful  tool  as  it  should  be. 


Science 

In  ten  of  the  twenty-five  high  schools  there  are  serious  material  needs  in 
space,  equipment,  demonstration  apparatus  and  instructional  supplies  while  all 
but  two  schools  are  laaking  inferior  use  of  the  wealth  of  visual  aids  such  as 
slides,  films,  and  charts  which  are  available.   These  deficiencies  can  be 
corrected  only  by  increased  financial  support. 

Biology,  because  of  a  superior  use  of  environmental  factors  and  a  wealth  of 
socially  valuable  elements  is  the  best  taught  and  most  valuable  science  subject 
for  high  school  pupils.   Attempts  are  being  made  to  organize  senior  general 
science  courses  around  the  contents  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  other  specialized 
elements.   The  most  satisfactory  of  these  courses  are  the  ones  which  include 
problems  of  practical  importance,  related  to  the  actual  and  probable  experiences 
of  pupils  who  from  time  to  time  exercise  some  choice  in  elements  to  be  included 
in  the  program.   The  teachers  in  these  advanced  general  science  courses  are 
faced  with  the  choice  of  organizing  the  program  around  problems  of  greatest 
interest  and  importance  to  the  majority  of  a  class  group  or  instituting  the 
individual  project  procedure.   The  best  solution  seems  to  be  a  combination  of 
both  procedures.   A  few  schools  have  organized  special  courses  in  consumer 
science.   The  majority  of  schools,  however,  are  introducing  elements  with 
oonsiomer  value  into  all  the  areas  of  the  school,  which  seems  to  be  the  most 
defensible  plan.  Without  exception,  science  departments  are  not  well  organized 
in  the  large  high  schools.   In  many  situations  teachers  are  determining  contents 
and  activities,  unchallenged  by  the  other  members  of  the  science  department  or 
the  supervising  officer  of  the  school. 
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General  science  on  the  ninth  grade  level  is  the  most  difficult  unit  of  the  program 
to  organize  in  terms  of  the  real  needs  and  interests  of  pupils.   As  v/e  are  all 
living  in  a  world  of  science  pupils  have  varying  yet  tremendous  opportunities  to 
gain  knowledge  in  this  field  before  coming  to  high  school.   The  general  science 
program  is,  therefore,  too  elementary  for  many  and  likevdse  too  difficult  for 
others.   Biology  is  offered  in  the  ninth  grade  in  one  school  and  was  found  to  be 
a  very  satisfactory  course.  Experimentations  should  be  liberally  tried  in  ninth 
grade  science  to  aid  in  developing  more  satisfactory  programs. 

Social  Studies 

There  is  less  unanimity  of  opinion  on  v/hat  constitutes  a  superior  program  in 
social  studies  than  in  any  other  high  school  field.   In  practice,  there  is  a 
range  all  the  way  from  memorization  of  facts  to  dealing  with  highly  controversial 
issues.   All  schools  are  emphasizing  current  events  but  are  having  difficulty  in 
selecting  the  best  materials  as  nev:spapers,  magazines,  pamphlets  and  even  books 
are  not  entirely  free  from  propaganda  and  half  truths  through  no  fault  of  editors 
and  publishers. 

All  schools  are  teaching  something  about  democracy  but  have  no  sure  way  of 
knowing  if  proper  attitudes  are  being  developed  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
pupils.   The  teaching  about  democracy  is  somewhat  idealistic  v;hich  is  to  be 
commended  but  there  is  not  enough  effort  to  bridge  the  gap  between  this  school 
instruction  and  the  hard  realities  outside  of  school  where  undem.ocratic  controls 
and  unfair  play  is  altogether  too  prevalent.   So  far  as  possible,  the  school's 
position  should  be  strengthened  so  that  teachers  may  introduce  and  consider  real 
problems  in  an  endeavor  to  better  equip  pupils  to  find  solutions  that  may  lead 
to  improvement. 

A  lack  of  materials  of  instruction,  a  lack  of  well  defined  objectives,  coupled 
with  a  need  for  coordinating  faculty  efforts  are  some  of  the  weaknesses  in  the 
social  studies  field.  Visiting  Committues  have  suggested  that  the  efforts  and 
interests  of  pupils  should  be  enlisted  in  improving  courses  and  techniques  of 
instruction.  A  belief  in  democracy  may  be  strengthened  by  comparison  with  other 
forms  of  government  but  this  is  not  enough.   The  highlights  of  democratic 
development  -  man's  quest  for  self-realization  should  be  dramatized  where  it  is 
possible  to  make  an  emotional  appeal.   In  some  schools  pupils  are  learning  to 
study  better  and  are  even  doing  elementary  research  in  some  cases. 

The  pupil  activity  program  in  many  schools  is  beginning  to  complement  and  enrich 
the  social  studies  program.  As  schools  become  more  democratic  in  their  organiza- 
tion and  administration  pupils  may  be  able  to  learn  m-iny  lessons  in  democratic 
methods.  V/hercver  possible,  pupils  should  be  inducted  into  the  realities  of  the 
social,  political  and  economic  affairs  of  their  respective  communities. 

Music 

In  eight  of  the  twenty-five  schools  no  curricular  program  in  music  is  offered. 
In  eight  more  schools  the  program  is  definitely  inferior.  The  music  education 
program,  can  be  rated  as  satisfactory  or  excellent  in  only  three  schools.  Extra 
curricular  m.usic,  that  is,  bands,  orchestras,  glee  clubs  and  a  cappella  choirs 
are  being  constantly  Lmproved,  LIusic  appreciation  courses  have  been  introduced 
in  a  few  schools.  The  problems  of  teacher  certification  in  music  are  standing 
in  the  way  of  more  rapid  development  in  music  education  in  the  high  schools. 
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Art 

No  program  in  art  is  offered  in  ten  of  the  twenty-five  high  schools.   Additional 
space,  activities  and  media  of  instruction  are  needed  in  fourteen  of  the  fifteen 
schools  offering  art,   A  few  schools  make  little  attempt  to  relate  the  art  work 
with  other  school  subjects  and  with  life  outside  of  the  school.   Recommendations 
have  been  made  repeatedly  that  consumer  as  well  as  abstract  elements  be  given 
em.phasis  in  the  high  school  art  programs. 

Industrial  Arts 

Seven  of  the  twenty-five  schools  have  no  industrial  arts  program  of  any  kind. 
Two  more  schools  have  mechanical  drav;ing  only  while  one  school  has  a  superior 
art  and  crafts  offering  which  is  related  somewhat  to  industrial  arts.  ^iHriile 
there  has  been  great  progress  in  the  development  of  programs  of  industrial  arts 
in  the  past  fev/  years  there  are  no  programs  that  are  entirely  satisfactory. 
The  activities  and  leadership  have  been  found  good  as  far  as  the  program  has 
developed.  Visiting  Committees  have  found  a  lack  of  space,  equipment  and  a 
dearth  of  instructional  supplies  in  every  school.   These  material  deficiencies 
have  curtailed  or  greatly  limited  the  activities  in  industrial  arts.   Unless 
financial  assistance  is  increased  the  program  will  remain  mediocre  or  in  its 
beginning  stages  in  many  places. 

The  scheduling  of  industrial  arts  has  proved  to  be  a  difficult  problem  in  every 
school.   The  double  period  seems  more  satisfactory  in  shopv/ork  yet  such  a  plan 
would  limit  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  accommodated.   The  double  period  on 
alternate  days  also  seems  to  have  advantages  over  the  daily  single  period. 
Mechanical  drawing  or  planning  is  not  at  present  sufficiently  tied  up  with  the 
other  elements  of  the  industrial  arts  program  although  some  progress  along  this 
line  has  been  made  in  the  general  shop  organization.   Because  of  (1)  inadequate 
facilities  and  (2)  conflicts  with  other  subjects  in  which  pupils  wish  to  enroll, 
small  percentages,  with  one  exception  where  60^  of  the  boys  are  enrolled,  are 
taking  industrial  arts.  The  relationship  of  the  junior  high  school  to  the  senior 
high  school  industrial  arts  program  presents  many  problems. 

1.  Is  the  exploratory  program  in  the  junior  high  school  doing  the 
pupil  good  or  harm? 

2.  How  may  articulation  be  Lmproved  between  junior  and  senior 
high  school  industrial  arts  programs? 

3.  IfVhat  are  the  values  in  a  junior  high  school  industrial  arts 
program  where  a  teacher  meets  from  250  to  600  different  pupils 
each  week? 


Homemaking 

Homemaking  education  of  varying  degrees  of  value  is  offered  in  twenty-two  of  the 
tv/enty-five  schools.   The  most  superior  program  enrolls  seventy-five  (75)  percent 
of  the  girls  in  the  school.   In  this  same  community  a  large  group  of  married 
women  is  taking  courses  built  around  their  problems.   These  courses  are  offered 
in  the  after  school  and  evening  classes.   The  teachers  of  homemaking  are 
offering  a  complete  co/nm\mity  service  for  the  entire  community.   The  program 
for  the  high  school  girls  is  geared  to  the  environment  and  deals  with  the 
realities  faced  by  individual  girls  in  their  respective  homes. 
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In  four  of  the  schools  home  projects  similar  to  those  described  above  are  a  part 
of  the  program.   In  seventeen  schools  the  program  is  narrow  including  almost 
exclusively  skills  in  cooking  and  sewing.   The  percentage  of  girls  enrolled  is 
very  small  in  many  of  the  schools.   In  several  cases,  Visiting  Committees  found 
that  enrollments  were  curtailed  because  of  a  lack  of  space,  equipment  and  a 
teaching  staff  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  as  measured  by  the  number  of 
girls  who  wished  to  elect  the  program.  Except  for  an  extremely  limited  opportu- 
nity in  a  few  schools  little  attention  is  given  to  the  education  of  boys  in  the 
program  of  home  and  family  living.   Correlation  and  integration  between  education 
for  home  and  family  living  and  art,  music,  science,  health  education,  cafeteria 
service  and  other  subjects  is  undoubtedly  both  logical  and  psychological  yet  in 
many  schools  little  is  being  done  along  this  line.   In  several  schools,  however, 
a  beginning  has  been  made  to  interrelate  hom.emaking  with  other  fields  and  as  the 
trend  is  definitely  in  this  direction,  progress  is  to  be  expected.   Before  home- 
making  education  can  make  its  full  contribution  to  high  school  pupils  it  must  be 
given  more  satisfactory  quarters  in  the  plant  even  if  some  other  subjects  have 
to  suffer  because  of  the  exchange  of  locations. 

Grave  doubts  as  to  the  values  of  cooking  and  sewing  in  junior  high  schools  on 
the  exploratory  and  even  a  general  education  basis  have  been  raised  in  communi- 
ties where  the  6-3-3  or  6-6  plan  of  organization  prevailed.   The  routine 
required  of  pupils  as  well  as  the  content  of  offerings  in  grades  seven  and  eight 
are  partially  responsible  for  small  enrollments  in  grades  nine  to  twelve.  The 
required  load  demanded  of  pupils  in  "special  purpose"  education  such  as  those 
in  the  college  preparatory  or  commercial  fields  are  preventing  many  from 
receiving  the  benefits  of  the  offerings  in  homemaking. 

Agriculture 

Four  of  the  twenty-five  high  schools  offer  excellent  courses  in  Agriculture. 
The  program  in  each  of  these  schools  is  based  on  farm  projects  of  practical 
worth. 

Some  more  generalized  elements  of  agriculture  should  be  offered  in  all  schools 
as  a  part  of  the  "general  utility"  program  for  all  pupils.   These  offerings 
could  easily  become  a  part  of  the  program  for  home  and  f;imily  living  or  be 
correlated  with  science. 

The  agricultural  teachers  in  all  cises  are  doing  an  excellent  job  in  guidance 
for  the  boys  v;ho  are  enrolled  in  their  classes. 

Business  Education 

Although  there  are  a  few  exceptions,  vocational  commercial  education  is 
occupying  an  unjustifiable  amount  of  the  time  of  the  total  high  school  population. 
This  fact  is  recognized  by  high  school  principals  and  teachers  but  they  are 
unable  to  deny  the  demands  of  pupils  and  their  parents  for  the  program  which  may 
lead  to  a  clerical  job.   Some  means  must  be  discovered  for  convincing  parents 
and  pupils  that  greater  benefits  and  more  satisfactory  education  may  be  found  in 
other  present  and  possible  offerin';sS  o^  the  school.  Many  pupils  are  being  gradu- 
ated from  high  school  without  having  any  necessary  and  useful  education  in 
business  which  fact  presents  i:iany  serious  problems  in  guidance,  organization  and 
administration. 
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In  a  few  schools  and  in  certain  years  all  of  the  commercial  graduates  have  been 
placed  yet  Visiting  Committees  have  found  sufficient  evidence  to  challenge  the 
general  and  specific  preparation  for  jobs.   In  iTiany  situations  pupils  are  not 
receiving  the  most  fundamental  elements  in  preparation  for  the  jobs  which  they 
are  likely  to  get.   This  fact  is  frequently  recognized  only  too  well  yet  the 
problems  of  securing  necessary  equipment  and  making  shifts  in  the  staff  to  provide 
actual  and  certified  teaching  ability  are  very  difficult  to  solve. 

Consumer  education,  office  practice,  involving  many  times  the  purchase  of 
necessary  equipment  and  salesmanship  are  the  elements  most  often  found  lacking 
by  Visiting  Conimittees,   The  trend  to  offer  the  fundamentals  of  typev/riting  to 
a  larger  percentage  of  high  school  pupils  has  been  commended  in  a  number  of 
schools. 

An  overemphasis  on  bookkeeping  sometimes  of  a  type  not  satisfactory  in  the 
business  world  has  been  discovered  in  several  schools.   In  fact  Visiting 
Committees  have  consistently  challenged  the  study  of  bookkeeping  in  excess  of 
one  year,  Ivluch  revision  and  redirection  of  commercial  education  in  the  high 
school  is  needed  to  train  the  few  for  positions  in  the  clerical  field  and  to 
educate  all  to  become  more  proficient  in  handling  their  own  personal  business 
affairs. 


Health  and  Physical  Education 

In  the  field  of  health,  physical  education  and  recreation,  problems  roughly  fall 
under  (l)  physical  facilities  and  their  availability,  (2)  the  contents  of  the 
program,  (3)  leadership,  and  (/+)  measuring  results.   Five  schools  do  not  have  a 
gymnasium.   In  nine  schools  gymnasiums  are  inadequate  to  acconimodate  the  number 
of  pupils  enrolled.   In  twelve  schools  outdoor  facilities  as  part  of  the  school 
property  or  adjacent  to  the  school  in  parks  are  either  inadequate  or  entirely 
lacking.  Agencies  outside  of  the  schools  are  cooperating  very  well  in  some 
communities  to  make  their  facilities  available  to  the  pupils.  Parks  and  play- 
ground areas  are  not  readily  available  in  some  communities  because  the  distances 
are  too  great  to  allov/  pupils  walking  time  v/ithin  the  schedule  of  the  school  day. 

In  a  few  schools  regular  and  corrective  programs  in  physical  education  are 
modified  in  accordance  with  findings  on  complete  physical  examinations  of  the 
individual  by  competent  physicians.   In  a  large  majority  of  the  schools,  however, 
no  corrective  work  of  any  kind  is  attempted.   Bits  of  an  inadequate  program  in 
health  are  found  in  hygiene,  science,  homemaking  or  other  classes  but  are  for 
the  most  part  not  definitely  planned  and  coordinated.   School  health  councils 
have  been  recommended  in  many  schools  by  Visiting  Committees  to  encourage  better 
planning  and  coordination  in  all  phases  of  the  health  work.   Definite  health 
instruction  was  found  in  three  schools  but  available  to  only  a  ILTlted  number  or 
group  of  the  student  population.   In  other  schools  the  health  program  is 

incidental  and  allowed  to  drift.   Co-recreational  activities  for  boys  and  girls 
are  being  organized  in  two  schools.   Gymnasium  activities  for  girls  in  many 
schools  are  characterized  by  variety  and  value  v;hile  those  for  boys  are  narrow 
centering  in  many  cases  around  the  game  of  basketball. 

Two  periods  is  the  maximum  of  time  per  week  for  physical  education  v;hich  is  far 
from  ideal  as  youth  should  have  healthful  recreation  of  this  sort  daily.   One 
school  has  a  very  complete  program  in  sports  for  all  pupils  including  a  wide 
variety  of  winter  activities  as  well  :-is   those  usually  found. 
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Satisfactorily  trained  leadership  is  not  provided  in  many  schools.   Regular 
teachers  are  so  much  overloaded  in  some  schools  that  even  inexpert  leadership 
is  lacking. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  measure  results  in  the  field  of  health  and  physical 
education,   A  program  of  measurement  to  determine  v/hether  pupils  are  acquiring 
and  using  health  information,  forming  health  habits  and  correcting  bodily  defects 
should  be  developed  in  all  schools. 

Library  Service 

A  need  for  improved  library  service  was  found  in  sixteen  of  the  twenty-five  high 
schools.   In  all  sixteen  of  these  the  financial  support  is  inadequate.  Visiting 
Committees  have  been  able  to  justify  and  recomraend  specifically  trained  personnel 
to  manage  libraries  and  other  instructional  materials  in  the  high  schools.   A 
continuous  program  of  selection  and  arrangement  of  library  materials  in  accordance 
with  the  needs  of  the  educational  program  of  the  school  is  economical  in  the  long 
run. 

The  public  librarians  have  been  cooperating  v^ell  with  the  schools  in  supplying 
materials  and  in  offering  instruction  to  pupils.   However,  there  can  be  no  substi- 
tute for  good  librriry  services  vdthin  the  school.   In  many  communities  it  has  been 
recommended  that  the  public  librarian  be  requested  to  train  a  library  club  of 
pupils  to  handle  some  of  the  library  services  v;ithin  the  high  school. 

Pupils  do  not  have  enough  instruction  in  how  to  use  library  materials  in  the 
several  schools  surveyed  during  the  past  year.   In  only  one  school  was  there  found 
a  superior  system  of  training  pupils  to  use  library  materials.   It  appears  that 
about  fifteen  lessons  on  the  use  of  library  materials,  to  be  followed  by  tests, 
are  necessary  to  train  pupils  to  use  the  school  libraries  in  a  satisfactory  v^^ay. 

There  is  need  for  more  coordination  between  the  librarians  find  the  teachers  of 
the  schools.   The  English  teachers  should  help  in  the  library  instruction  program. 
The  English  teachers,  also,  should  cause  the  pupils  to  keep  individual  records  of 
all  materials  read  by  themselves.   This  is  necessary  if  accurate  studies  are  to 
be  made  of  the  use  by  pupils  of  the  library  materials. 

The  classroom  library  situation  has  proved  ineffective  in  many  Connecticut  high 
schools.   If  enough  money  were  available  to  provide  all  the  materials  necessary 
in  each  classroom,  then  the  scheme  of  classroom  libraries  might  be  successful, 
but  as  funds  are  limited  it  seems  foolish  to  restrict  the  use  of  materials  by 
housing  them  in  the  separate  classrooms.   In  every  situation  visiting  committees 
have  recommended  the  central  location  of  library  materials  so  that  they  may  be 
made  available  during  all  periods  of  the  day  to  any  pupils  who  may  be  free  to  use 
them. 

Librarians  and  teachers  in  general  are  not  collecting  m>any  types  of  free  pamphlets 
and  other  materials  which  may  be  had  for  the  asking.   It  has  been  recommended  in 
many  libraries  that  more  free  materials  be  collected  and  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  pupils  and  the  teachers. 

Clerical  help  is  badly  needed  in  four  of  the  larger  school  libraries.   Because  of 
a  lack  of  this  clerical  help,  it  is  almost  impossible  in  some  libraries  for  the 
librarian  to  exercise  the  supervisory  leadership  and  provide  satisfactory  advisory 
service  for  teachers  and  pupils. 
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In  several  school  libraries  the  books  are  out  of  date.   The  policy  has  been  to 
purchase  new  materials  at  the  time  the  school  was  built  or  the  library  first 
organized.   After  this  first  expenditure  has  been  made,  too  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  keeping  materials  up-to-date.   Because  old  books  are  kept  on  the 
shelves,  the  library  room  seems  well  stocked  with  materials  and  appears  to  be 
far  better  than  it  really  is.   The  weeding  and  discarding  of  old  materials  has 
been  recommended  in  several  library  situations. 

Unless  adequate  financial  support  is  provided,  school  libraries  will  continue  to 
contribute  little  to  the  instructional  program  in  many  schools.   Some  interesting 
statistics  on  library  service  follow  in  Table  I. 
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TABLE  I 

LIBRARY  SER^'ICE 

Evaluation 
School  Book  Collection  Pupils  Books  Per  Book  Collection  Recency  {Vyo       Library 
No,   No.  of  Titles  Enrolled   Pupil  Copyrighted  within  10  years)    Staff 

1  6154       2167     2.8  23.4  U.U 

2  733        457     1.6  88.0  1.0 

2.0 
4.0 

3.4 
1.6 

N 
2.0 
4.6 
3.2 

N 

3.4 

N 
1.8 
3.6 

2.3 

3.0 
2.0 
4.4 
1.5 
2.8 
5.0 

3.4 

N 

1.0 


3 

200 

141 

1.4 

N 

4 

3782 

2863 

1.3 

19.0 

5 

1198 

249 

4.8 

48.0 

6 

215 

179 

1.2 

0.0 

7 

1194 

775 

1.5 

36.0 

8 

677 

256 

2.6 

N 

9 

5223 

1692 

3.1 

46.5 

10 

531 

339 

1.5 

N 

11 

2201 

269 

8.1 

High 

12 

1086 

1483 

0.7 

39.9 

13 

2180 

854 

2.5 

N 

14 

3051 

4578 

0.7 

2.5 

15 

2536 

2286 

1.1 

14.0 

16 

1052 

323 

3.2 

36.0 

17 

1566 

629 

2.5 

16.0 

18 

1796 

513 

3.5 

0.0 

19 

4757 

2218 

2.1 

49.0 

20 

398 

617 

0.6 

N 

21 

2316 

I5O8 

1.5 

33.1 

22 

2911 

885 

3.2 

43.0 

23 

1666 

1839 

0.9 

19.0 

24 

1248 

474 

2.6 

50.0 

^,5 

150 

129 

1.1 

N 
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LI3RARY  SERVICE   (C01:T»D) 


Evaluation 

Evaluation 

Evaluation 

School 

Library 

Periodicals 

No. 

Supplementary 

Selection 

No. 

Organization 

Score 

Magazines 

Materials 

Of  L^aterials 

1 

4.7 

303 

47 

4.4 

5.0 

2 

2.5 

40 

18 

1.4 

2.3 

3 

2.7 

98 

43 

1.2 

2.7 

4 

4.4 

247 

48 

4.3 

4.3 

5 

3.7 

121 

22 

3.0 

3.3 

6 

2.1 

110 

19 

2.4 

3.0 

7 

1.8 

98 

15 

- 

- 

8 

1.7 

214 

45 

2.8 

1.7 

9 

4.4 

415 

77 

4.3 

4.0 

10 

3.6 

130 

35 

2.4 

3.7 

11 

3.0 

150 

25 

N 

3.3 

12 

3.7 

132 

18 

2.2 

4.0 

13 

3.0 

173 

30 

N 

N 

U 

2,1 

226 

41 

3.0 

N 

15 

3.0 

159 

- 

3.8 

2.3 

16 

2.9 

98 

19 

1.8 

3.3 

17 

3.3 

34 

8 

N 

3.3 

18 

2.1 

184 

50 

1.6 

3.0 

19 

4.7 

245 

42 

4.3 

4.0 

20 

2.0 

152 

25 

2.4 

1.7 

21 

3.6 

237 

46 

2.8 

3.3 

22 

4.7 

431 

72 

5.0 

4.3 

23 

3.1 

73 

11 

2.0 

2.3 

24 

3.0 

236 

37 

2.6 

4.3 

25 

3.0 

40 

6 

1.0 

3.0 
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LIBRARY  SERVICE   (COITT^P) 

Evaluation 

School  Teachers  &                   Evaluation 

No. The  Library Use  By  Pupils 

1  4.0  4.7 

2  2.3  2.3 

3  2.0  3.3 

4  4.3  4.3 

5  3.0  3.7 

6  2.7  3.7 

7  - 

8  2.3  2.3 

9  3.7  4.7 

10  3.0  3.0 

11  3.0  3-0 

12  2.7  2.7 

13  N  N 

14  4.3  2.7 

15  3.0  3.7 

16  3.3  3.0 

17  2.5  3.0 

18  3.0  3.0 

19  4.0  4.0 

20  2.7  2.0 

21  2.7  3.3 

22  3.7  5.0 

23  3.0  2.7 

24 


25 


4.0  3.3 

3.0  3.0 


Guidance  -  13  - 

No  two  schools  have  the  sane  identical  pattern  of  Guidance.  There  is  apparently 
no  significant  correlation  between  specificity  of  organization  and  results  in 
Guidance,   In  six  of  the  twenty-five  high  schools,  a  special  Guidance  person  is 
in  charge,  while  in  the  other  nineteen,  the  Principal  is  the  chief  Guidance 
officer.   In  those  schools  with  special  officers  the  staff  does  not  have  adequate 
time  to  do  the  counselling  and  provide  other  Guidance  services  which  have  been 
outlined  in  their  respective  programs.   The  Principal,  or  the  special  Guidance 
officers  in  six  schools,  seem  fairly  well  qualified  to  carry  on  Guidance  func- 
tions of  a  specialized  character. 

Visiting  committees  have  been  unanimous  in  believing  that  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  Guidance  v/ork  should  be  carried  on  by  classroom  teachers.   In  no  schools 
has  a  completely  satisfactory  system  of  teacher  participation  been  developed. 

The  homeroom  has  been  more  or  less  well  organized  in  many  schools  to  permit 
teacher  participation  in  the  prograra,  but  in  no  case  is  the  organization  working 
in  a  completely  satisfactory  way.   In  a  large  number  of  situations,  only  a  few 
teachers  have  been  found  who  are  using  the  homeroom  program  to  the  best  advantage. 
In  one  large  school,  the  homeroom  prograra  is  used  very  largely  for  Safety  Educa- 
tion. The  trend,  apparently,  is  for  the  organization  of  these  homerooms  and  the 
inclusion  in  the  program,  activities  that  are  designed  to  have  Guidance  value  to 
the  pupils.  Tvro  or  three  high  school  principals  do  not  believe  in  the  homeroom 
system  of  Guidance.   In  each  of  these  schools  the  Visiting  Committees  have  not 
been  convinced  that  the  Principal  has  found  a  satisfactory  substitute  to  permit 
teacher  participation.   It  has  been  recognized  that  teachers  are  not  equally  well 
adapted  to  carry  on  Guidance  functions.  However,  it  is  believed  by  Visiting 
Committees  that  all  teachers  have  some  contribution  to  make  to  the  program.  A 
few  teachers  have  been  discovered  who  are  making  an  outstanding  contribution  to 
the  Guidance  and  adjustments  of  pupils.  The  Homemaking  and  Agricultural  teachers 
seem  to  be  msLking  the  largest  contribution  in  Guidance,  This  is,  no  doubt,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  work  xvhich  is  offered  in  these  ti/vo  fields  is  practical  and 
includes  the  environmental  factors  effective  in  the  home  background  of  the  pupils 
erj?olled. 

In  many  schools  the  Guidance  program  is  haphazard,  incidental,  and  unorganized, 
providing  some  pupils  an  opportunity  to  receive  Guidance  while  others  apparently 
are  neglected. 

Follow-up  studies  have  been  made  in  a  few  schools.  This  program  seems  well  under 
way  and  perhaps  in  a  year  or  tv;o  all  schools  vdll  be  making  satisfactory  follow- 
up  studies  of  graduates  and  of  those  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  before 
graduation. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  schools.  Visiting  Coriimittees  have  recommended  an  increased 
number  and  variety  of  tests  for  the  purposes  of  determining  pupil  abilities, 
difficulties,  and  also  for  measuring  progress. 

Of  the  elements  in  Guidance,  the  educational  phase  seems  to  be  handled  in  the 
most  satisfactory  way.  Increased  emphasis  is  being  given  to  Social  and  Civic 
Guidance, 

Records  tend  to  be  inadequate  in  many  of  the  small  schools.   In  a  few  of  the 
large  schools,  records  seemed  to  be  satisfactory,  but  teachers  have  not  been 
encouraging  to  use  these  records  as  a  basis  for  Guidance  work.  Many  principals 
of  small  high  schools  have  stated  that  they  know  the  home  background  and  other 
important  data  concerning  the  pupils  in  the  school,  but  Visiting  Comndttees  have 
not  accepted  this  statement  as  a  substitute  for  satisfactory  records. 
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Satisfactory  vocational  information  materials  have  not  been  found  in  the  high 
schools  which  have  been  evaluated.   It  seems  difficult  to  secure  materials  that 
are  up-to-date  and  that  accurately  describe  the  present  social  and  economic 
conditions  with  respect  to  job  opportunities.   In  many  schools  an  inexpert  person 
is  trying  to  teach  vocational  information  and  is,  therefore,  unable  to  select 
the  better  materials  v;hich  are  now  available.   Visiting  Committees  have  recommend- 
ed that  a  committee  of  teachers  would  probably  be  better  able  to  select  vocational 
information  materials  and  have  so  recommended  this  procedure  in  many  schools. 

The  scheduling  of  guidance  activities  is  proving  to  be  a  difficult  problem  for 
high  school  principals.   If  these  activities  are  scheduled  after  school  many 
pupils  cannot  attend.  The  Visiting  Committees  have  recommended  the  consideration 
of  the  activity  period  in  the  school  day  in  order  that  guidance  and  other 
activities  may  be  scheduled  so  that  they  will  not  conflict  with  the  regular  and 
special  programs  of  the  school. 

In  a  great  many  situations  the  Visiting  Committees  have  found  inadequate  guidance 
in  the  eighth  grade.  The  high  school  has  been  advised  to  do  more  in  many  situa- 
tions to  acquaint  eighth  grade  teachers  and  pupils  with  possible  selections  of 
work  on  the  high  school  level. 

The  parents  of  the  communities  still  are  the  least  informed  persons  concerning 
the  offerings,  the  advantages  and  possibilities  of  the  various  elements  of  the 
high  school  program.  The  mere  sending  home  of  a  schedule  card  to  the  parents  has 
not  proved  to  be  satisfactory.  More  time  must  be  spent  with  the  parents  of  the 
community  so  that  they  may  take  their  place  along  side  of  the  teacher  and  prin- 
cipal in  offering  guidance  to  boys  and  girls.  One  school  has  a  very  superior 
plan  with  respect  to  parental  guidance.  A  cooperative  plan  has  been  developed 
through  which  the  principal  of  the  high  school,  teacher  of  the  eighth  grade,  the 
parent  and  the  pupil  have  a  joint  conference  to  discuss  the  possibilities  of  the 
high  school  program.  This  plan  in  the  long  run  vjill  prove  to  be  a  most  effective 
way  in  securing  coordinated  effort  between  the  home  and  the  school  for  the 
guidance  of  pupils. 

A  fev7  schools  are  using  ability  and  purpose  groupings  very  effectively  to  offer 
modifications  of  the  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  pupils.  Other 
schools  have  these  ability  and  purpose  groupings  in  name  only,  i.e.,  the  courses 
are  named  in  accordance  with  the  purpose  or  the  ability  of  the  pupil  but  there 
is  no  significant  modification  in  the  content  of  offerings. 

In  two  or  three  small  schools  the  principal  and  one  or  two  teachers  are  assuming 
the  responsibilities  of  guidance  in  a  very  effective  manner. 

The  majority  of  schools  should  do  a  great  deal  more  to  prepare  publications, 
mimeographed  or  printed,  to  acquaint  students,  parents  and  teachers  with  the 
relative  values  of  all  phases  of  the  high  school  program  and  the  services  which 
are  available  to  pupils.  While  no  prescribed  pattern  of  guidance  is  recommended, 
it  has  been  the  opinion  of  Visiting  Committees  that  the  guidance  service  should 
be  more  definitely  organized  in  the  secondary  schools.  Each  teacher,  supervisory 
and  administrative  officer  should  have  some  definite  part  in  the  program. 

Evaluations  in  Guidance  follow  in  Table  II. 
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TABLE  II 

EVALUATIONS  IN  GUIDAl^CS 


School 

Nature  & 

Guidance 

Information 

Guidance 

Phases  of 

No. 

Organization 

Staff 

About  Pupils 

Procedures 

Guidance 

Results 

1 

4.0 

4.2 

4.4 

4.2 

4.3 

3.7 

2 

2.3 

2.9 

2.3 

2.0 

3.3 

3.3 

3 

3.7 

2.9 

2.9 

3.4 

3.3 

3.7 

4 

3.0 

2.7 

2.0 

2.4 

3.1 

3.3 

5 

3.0 

3.2 

3.6 

2.6 

3.5 

3.7 

6 

3.0 

2.2 

3.5 

2,8 

3.3 

3.0 

7 

3.0 

2.1 

2.0 

2.6 

2.4 

3.0 

8 

2.3 

2.4 

3.0 

2.2 

3.1 

2.7 

9 

4.0 

4.2 

4.3 

4.4 

4.3 

3.0 

10 

3.7 

3.3 

3.0 

3.2 

3.6 

3.3 

11 

3.0 

3.4 

3.4 

3.2 

3.1 

3.3 

12 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

4.5 

4.0 

13 

5.0 

4.3 

4.5 

4.8 

4.4 

4.3 

14 

4.7 

4.6 

4.5 

4.4 

4.5 

4.0 

15 

4.3 

4.3 

4.2 

4.6 

4.1 

4.0 

16 

3.7 

3.7 

3.3 

3.4 

3.6 

3.3 

17 

3.3 

3.6 

2.9 

3.4 

3.6 

3.0 

18 

3.0 

1.9 

2.6 

2.0 

2.5 

2.0 

19 

3.0 

3.4 

3.3 

2.8 

3.6 

4.0 

20 

2.3 

2.7 

3.5 

2.8 

3.3 

3.0 

21 

2.0 

2.9 

2.1 

2.0 

3.0 

2.7 

22 

4.0 

3.4 

3.8 

3.2 

3.6 

3.7 

23 

2.0 

3.0 

2.2 

2.4 

1.9 

3.0 

24 

3.0 

2.7 

2.4 

2.8 

3.1 

3.0 

25 

4.0 

3.1 

3.3 

3.6 

2.9 

3.0 
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Pupil  Activities 

Pupil  activities  are  in  various  stages  of  development  throughout  the  twenty-five 
high  schools.   Pupil  participation  in  school  government  has  been  rated  as  satis- 
factory or  excellent  in  only  six  of  the  twenty-five  high  schools.   It  is  believed 
by  visiting  committees  that  the  majority  of  our  secondary  schools  are  missing  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  teach  pupils  many  lessons  in  democratic  methods.   It  has 
been  discovered  through  conferences  with  representative  student  groups  in  many 
schools  that  very  little  is  accom.plished  in  student  government  and  in  the  demo- 
cratic control  of  the  school  through  student  councils  and  other  organizations  of 
this  kind.   In  several  cases  the  students  have  stated  that  the  principal  and 
members  of  the  faculty  do  not  allow  them  sufficient  opportunity  to  discuss  many 
of  the  important  issues  in  school  organization  and  management.   This  student 
judgment  or  opinion  is  based  upon  the  experiences  in  junior  high  school  organiza- 
tions v;here  pupil  government  has  developed  remarkably  in  the  past  few  years. 
Unless  the  principal  and  members  of  the  faculty  sponsoring  student  government 
organizations  are  willing  for  pupils  to  take  an  active  part  in  discussing  and 
determining  policies  with  respect  to  their  own  activities  and  conduct  in  the 
school,  there  is  little  need  for  student  government  organizations  to  exist. 
Visiting  committees  have  cautioned  that  the  acceptance  of  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  comes  slowly,  and  that  pupil  participation  in  government  should 
likewise  develop  gradually. 

Student  activities  have  increased  and  improved  through  the  organization  of  the 
home  room  programs  in  a  few  schools.  Many  pupils  are  having  the  opportunity 
through  this  organization  to  discuss  issues  and  to  make  decisions  concerning  them 
which  are  vital  to  their  ovm  development.   The  home  room  organization  has  been 
encouraged  as  a  place  to  develop  better  pupil  and  teacher  relationship  and,  also, 
as  a  place  to  give  every  student  in  the  school  an  opportunity  to  develop  socially 
and  civically  vdth  respect  to  the  conduct  of  his  own  and  school  affairs. 

The  student  assembly  program  is  handicapped  in  many  schools  because  of  a  poor  or 
small  auditorium.   An  examination  of  assembly  programs  indicates  that  there  is  an 
over  use  of  outside  speakers,  and  too  little  use  of  programs  based  upon  pupil 
participation.   The  school  assembly  should  be  used  largely  as  a  place  where  the 
various  elements  and  activities  of  the  school  may  be  portrayed.   The  assembly  is 
also  the  forum  of  the  school  where  questions  of  policy  are  discussed  and  adopted 
and  where  the  leadership  of  the  school  may  have  an  opportunity  to  develop.   The 
school  program  contains  a  trem.endous  range  of  opportunities  for  the  development 
of  satisfactory  assemblies. 

Out  of  the  twenty-five  high  schools,  eleven  have  either  satisfactory  or  excellent 
school  publications.   One  school  has  a  publication  in  French  which  adds  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  the  pupils  electing  and  studying  this  foreign  language.   In 
the  other  schools  the  publications  are  lacking  altogether  or  are  inadequate  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  student  population.   In  one  school  the  senior  class  has 
entire  charge  of  the  school  publication,  which  plan  denies  to  other  pupils  of  the 
school  the  opportunity  to  participate.   It  has  been  recommended  by  visiting 
committees  that  publications  should  be  provided  for  practical  and  creative  writing 
in  all  schools  evaluated.   There  is  a  need  for  satisfactory  school  newspapers  in 
many  schools.   The  infrequency  of  publication  of  newspapers  depreciates  the  values 
and  destroys  interest  in  news  writing.   The  correlation  of  art  and  school  publica- 
tions which  is  so  effectively  accomplished  in  some  schools  has  been  recommended 
for  consideration  in  other  schools.  Many  schools  have  been  advised  to  start  a 
mimeographed  newspaper  or  magazine,  v/hich  should  involve  the  efforts  and  interests 
of  many  of  the  pupils  of  the  school. 
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In  one  small  school  one  hundred  pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  A  cappella  Choir,   A 
large  percentage  of  the  pupils  are  enrolled  in  excellent  music  organizations, 
including  bands,  glee  clubs,  and  orchestras.   In  another  school  the  music  clubs 
are  good  but  only  5^  of  the  pupils  are  participating.   In  music  organizations 
there  is  a  range  in  participation  all  the  v/ay  from  5^  up  to  15%   of  the  pupils. 
In  many  school  situations  instruments  are  needed  in  order  that  bands  and 
orchestras  may  be  developed.   In  several  schools  the  visiting  committees  have 
recommended  that  the  music  clubs  be  given  an  opportunity  to  prepare  programs  for 
school  assemblies  and  also  for  various  community  organizations.  Music  clubs  have 
been  so  scheduled  in  some  schools  that  serious  conflicts  prevent  the  enrollment 
in  these  organizations.   There  is  a  very  definite  lack  of  leadership  for  music 
organizations  in  several  schools.  Music  teachers  in  several  instances  are 
expected  to  handle  activities  in  many  schools  when  the  full  time  of  these  teachers 
should  be  spent  in  one  school  in  order  that  the  program  may  develop  as  it  should. 
In  small  schools  administrative  officers  have  been  advised  to  select  teachers  who 
have  ability  to  carry  on  music  activities  in  the  extra-curricular  program  of  the 
school.  Visiting  Committees  have  advised  the  principal  in  several  schools  to 
coordinate  music  activities  by  preparing  a  program  which  would  be  of  general 
interest  to  the  community. 

Many  schools  are  emphasizing  dramatic  and  speech  activities  in  the  regular  class- 
room work  of  the  school  and  also  in  special  organizations.   It  has  been  discovered 
that  there  is  a  universal  interest  on  the  part  of  pupils  in  dramatics  and  speech 
activities.  Many  schools  have  been  advised  by  visiting  committees  to  provide 
activities  of  this  kind  for  all  of  the  classes  as  frequently  it  has  been  found 
that  seniors  and  jimiors  only  have  an  opportunity  to  participate.  When  speech 
activities  are  emphasized  in  the  schools,  visiting  committees  have  discovered  that 
oral  reporting  in  various  classrooms  has  been  greatly  improved.  Evidences  of  a 
satisfactory  program  have  also  been  discovered  through  conferences  with  groups  of 
high  school  pupils. 

The  need  for  social  life  and  activities  varies  greatly  with  the  school  and  the 
community.   In  many  of  the  smaller  communities  organizations  outside  of  the  school 
have  been  perfected.   These  should  be  taken  into  account  when  the  social  life  and 
activities  of  the  school  are  evaluated,   A  considero.ble  emphasis  is  developing  to 
improve  social  functions  within  the  school.   Recreational  programs  at  noon  and 
after  school,  instruction  in  social  dancing  and  etiquette  are  receiving  increasing 
emphasis  in  the  twenty-five  schools  evaluated.   This  trend  has  been  definitely 
encouraged  by  visiting  committees. 

School  principals  and  faculties  are  recognizing  more  and  more  the  value  of  a 
complete  program  of  sports  and  physical  activities  for  boys  and  girls.  One  of  the 
twenty-five  high  schools  has  a  very  complete  program,  including  a  wide  range  of 
winter  sports  as  well  as  those  usually  found.   Physical  activities  makes  for  better 
balance  in  the  program  for  each  pupil.   Pupils  have  been  found  to  be  happier  and 
better  adjusted  in  their  school  progr.oms  when  they  have  a  rich  variety  of  physical 
activities.   Visiting  committees  have  encouraged  the  development  of  activities  of 
a  physical  or  sports  nature  by  all  of  the  teachers  of  the  school.  Leadership  in 
sports  and  physical  activities  need  not  be  confined  to  specialists  in  physical 
education. 

Both  pupil  and  teacher  participation  in  school  clubs  varies  greatly  from  school  to 
school.  Visiting  committees  have  recommended  the  participation  of  every  teacher 
and  every  pupil  in  the  school  in  some  club.   These  clubs  may  complement  and  enrich 
the  school  program  or  be  built  up  around  the  special  interests  of  pupils.  Visiting 
committees  have  been  hesitant  to  recommend  teacher  sponsorship  of  school  clubs  in 
many  situations  because  of  tremendous  overloads.   Club  programs  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily organized  after  school  as  many  pupils  who  have  duties  in  the  afternoon 
will  not  give  their  support. 
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It  is  difficult  for  student  activities  to  be  properly  financed  in  many  schools. 
Inadequate  support  from  the  community  throv/s  all  of  the  burden  upon  the  pupils 
themselves.   In  order  to  buy  expensive  athletic  equipment  that  is  needed  for 
various  teams,  many  clubs  not  directly  connected  v;ith  athletics  contribute  a 
part  of  their  dues  and  earnings  for  the  purchase  of  uniforms  and  special  equipment. 
If  athletic  teams  are  desired  in  a  high  school,  expensive  and  unusual  types  of 
equipment,  including  uniforms,  should  be  provided  through  the  budget  of  the  board 
of  education.  A  French  Club  or  a  Photography  Club  is  frequently  crippled  by 
contributions  which  must  be  made  for  the  purchase  of  athletic  equipment.  Visiting 
committees  have  been  unanimous  in  recommending  that  adequate  financial  support  be 
provided  from  the  tovm  for  uniforms  and  equipment  for  athletic  teams.   In  one 
school  the  profits  from  the  cafeteria  are  used  to  purchase  athletic  equipment, 
thus  curtailing  this  service  to  many  pupils  who  are  unable  to  pay  more  than  the 
actual  cost  of  the  preparation  of  the  food. 

The  evaluations  of  the  pupil  activity  programs  follow  in  Table  III, 
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TABLE  III 

EVALUATION  OF  PUPIL'  ACTIVITY  PROGRAIvlS 

School   Nature  of      School    Home    School      School        Music 
No,   Organization  Government  Room   Assembly   Publications   Activities 


1 

3.0 

2.0 

N 

3.0 

4.0 

3.3 

2 

3,0 

3.0 

3.3 

2.5 

3.7 

2.3 

3 

3.2 

3.7 

2.7 

3.5 

3.3 

3.3 

h 

3.2 

2.0 

3.0 

3.8 

4.3 

4.0 

5 

3.6 

4.7 

N 

4.3 

3.3 

4.3 

6 

2.8 

2.7 

2.0 

2.5 

1.3 

3.5 

7 

3.2 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.3 

1.8 

8 

3.4 

3.0 

2.7 

3.0 

3.3 

3.0 

9 

4.0 

4.0 

4.7 

4.0 

4.7 

5.0 

10 

3.4 

3.3 

2.0 

3.0 

4.0 

2.5 

11 

3.6 

4.0 

2.7 

3.3 

4.0 

4.8 

12 

4.2 

4.3 

4.0 

4.0 

4.7 

4.3 

13 

4.0 

4.0 

3.7 

2.3 

4.7 

4.0 

14 

4.8 

4.0 

3.0 

3.8 

5.0 

4.0 

15 

3.4 

3.3 

2.3 

3.3 

4.0 

3.0 

16 

3.0 

3.0 

1.7 

3.8 

1.3 

2.8 

17 

2.4 

3.0 

2.0 

2.5 

1.7 

2.8 

18 

1.2 

2.0 

1.0 

2.5 

4.3 

2.5 

19 

3.8 

3.3 

4.0 

4.3 

4.3 

5.0 

20 

3.6 

2.3 

3.0 

4.0 

4.0 

3.5 

21 

2.8 

N 

N 

2.8 

3.0 

3.0 

22 

3.0 

3.0 

1.3 

2.8 

4.0 

5.0 

23 

3.2 

1.2 

1.3 

3.3 

2.3 

2.3 

24 

2.6 

2.0 

2.7 

2.3 

4.0 

4.0 

25 

2.2 

N 

N 

1.8 

3.0 

2.0 
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FUPTT.  ACTIVITY 

(C0NT»D) 

Dramatics 

Physical 

Physical 

School 

and 

Social 

Activities 

Activities 

School 

No. 

Speech 
3.8 

Life 
4.3 

(boys) 

(girls) 

Clubs 

Finances 

1 

4.0 

4.0 

3.3 

2.8 

2 

3.3 

3.3 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.3 

3 

1.5 

2.8 

2.7 

2.3 

3.0 

3.0 

k 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

4.0 

2.7 

3.8 

5 

4.0 

4.3 

4.7 

3.7 

3.0 

3.0 

6 

2.5 

2,8 

3.0 

2.3 

2.3 

2.8 

7 

3.5 

3.0 

2.7 

1.7 

3.0 

2.5 

8 

3.0 

4.0 

4.7 

4.3 

3.7 

3.0 

9 

4.0 

4.3 

5.0 

4.0 

5.0 

4.5 

10 

3.3 

3.3 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

3.5 

11 

3.0 

3.8 

3.3 

2.7 

3.7 

4.0 

12 

4.5 

3.3 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

4.7 

13 

4.5 

3.8 

2.7 

2.7 

4.0 

4.0 

14 

3.8 

2.8 

4.0 

4.3 

4.0 

4.8 

15 

4.5 

3.3 

3.7 

2.0 

3.7 

4.0 

16 

3.0 

3.8 

3.7 

4.0 

3.7 

2.8 

17 

3.3 

3.0 

4.0 

2.0 

2.7 

4.3 

18 

2.3 

2.3 

2.0 

1.0 

1.0 

4.0 

19 

4.0 

3.8 

4.0 

4.0 

4.3 

4.3 

20 

3.3 

3.8 

3.3 

2.3 

4.0 

3.5 

21 

2.8 

2.5 

3.0 

1.7 

2.7 

3.0 

22 

2.S 

3.3 

2.7 

2.7 

2.0 

3.0 

23 

2.1 

2.5 

3.0 

1.7 

3.0 

2.5 

24 

3.5 

4.0 

3.0 

3.7 

3.0 

3.5 

25 

3.5 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

2.7 

3.5 
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